
TRUST FOR URBAN ECOLOGY 


WINTER/SPRING 1990 


W elcome to the first edition of "The Dock 
Leaf. "The Dock Leaf is produced by the 
Trust for Urban Ecology (TRUE) for the local 
community. "The Dock Leaf" will give details on 
the two nature parks TRUE manages in this area 
plus details of other wildlife sites and projects. 
Our Winter/Spring issue contains reports from the 
wardens of the two TRUE sites: Diane Lakey on 
Stave Hill Ecological Park and Ben Dewhurst on 
Lavender Pond Nature Park. This regular feature 
will include details of recent management projects 
undertaken and future events plus a lot more. Ar- 
ticles dover a wide range of nature topics includ- 
ing fungi', wildflower meadows and one on 
skylarks. "What is Urban Nature Conservation?" 
looks at the benefits of urban nature conservation 
and its growth over the past ten years. "The Dock 
Leaf" will be produced quarterly and hopefully 
will develop and grow with comments and sugges- 
tions from you, the community. 
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STAVE HILL ECOLOGICAL PARK 
WARDEN'S REPORT 


A t Stave Hill Ecological Park there is a dedicated team of 
six people. It includes Rebeka Clarke, assistant warden, 
four people on Employment Training (ET) placements 
who work on the site three days a week and myself, Diane 
Lakey, the warden. Over the past four months we have 
tackled a great number of management tasks, one of which 
has been to mow and rake the Spring and Summer Meadows. 
For more information on our wildflower meadows please 
turn to page 10 for the M Wildflowers M article. 



A major task has been improving the big pond in the middle 
of the park. With the help of the British Trust for 
Conservation Volunteers (BTCV) and Ben Dewhurst from 
Lavender Pond the shingle path around the pond was 
replaced by a more ’natural’ looking turved surface. The 
in-fill came from Lavender Pond during its yearly clear-out 
•of areas overgrown with reeds. Due to a persistent leakage 
problem the smaller of the two ponds has been made into a 
marsh. Again, mud and reeds were collected from Lavender 
Pond together with additional aquatic plants which include 
Yellow and Purple Loosestrife, Y ellow Flag, Bulrush, Water 
Forget-me-not and Bogbean. In early March, Willows will 
be planted around the marsh to improve the look of the area. 

Another important project has been extending the cornfield 
at the northern end of the nature park. Hawthorn and Wild 
Privet bushes adjacent to the field have be dug up and 
transplanted elsewhere. This has more than doubled the area 
of the cornfield and when the whole area has been prepared 
(rotovated and weeded) a wildflower seed mix with added 
wheat will be sown in April. The wheat will shelter flowers 
such as Field Poppy, Corncockle, Corn Marigold and 
Heartsease (Common Violet) and will be harvested in 
August. Harvesting will be done traditionally using scythes 


to cut the grass which will then be stacked in bundles. A wide 
variety of birds will be attracted to this area by the abundance 
of grass and flower seeds left after harvesting. 

Other tasks involved in the day-to-day running of the site in 
elude: picking up the litter, clearing the paths and making 
necessary repairs, taking down fencing no longer needed to 
protect immature vegetation or obstructing obvious 
pathways and weeding. 

Future plans include redeveloping the Education Area in the 
southern section of the park. Proposed features for this area 
include a scent and texture mound, a fungi garden, an orchard 
and hop garden, a tree nursery and experimental plots for 
school projects. This section will provide activities for 
schools and those with disabilities. 

I have been warden of the nature park for five months and 
have managed to meet only a few of you. I look forward to 
meeting many more of you in the near future on site and at 
our events planned for the coming year. The park is for you, 
the local community, to enjoy alongside nature. 

For more information about Stave Hill Ecological Park, its 
history, management, to arrange a school visitor guided tour 
for your group please do not hesitate to get in touch with me 
at: Stave Hill Ecological Park, Timber Pond Road, 
Rotherhithe, London, SE16 1 AG. Tel: 01 237 9165. Or drop 
in and have a chat. 

Diane Lakey 

EVENTS AT S TAVE HILL 
Sat 28th April- - Mon 7th May 

mvmommm : ; we ek 

Events during this week include: 
HU Utter Clearance in and around the 
two parks 28,04,90 llam start 
« A Guided Walk of the parks 
29,04,90 llam start 
. A talk on wildflower gardening 

01.05.90 , At The Pump House 7pm 

« An illustrated talk on local fungi 

02.05.90. At The Pump House 7pm 

■ Volunteer Day at Stave Hill 
06.05.90 1 1 am start 

| SUN 15th JULY -OPEN DAT 

1 foot stated the meeting place forthe event is at the Warden’s 
office (a portacabin) at the top of Timber Pond Road off 
Salter Road* For more information please give meacall on 
23? 9165 or pop in and see me< 






LAVENDER POND NATURE PARK 
WARDEN'S REPORT 


L avender Pond Nature Park at the tender age of 
seven is nonetheless one of the oldest if not the 
oldest Urban Nature Park in Britain. 

Despite the relatively short period of establishment the 
vegetation has grown so vigorously that, with a little 
imagination, yon can pretend that yon are walking in the 
fenlands. The reed beds have reached a height of over two 
metres and support a rich community of reed buntings and 
willow warblers. 



In the south eastern comer of the park between the pond and 
Salter Road there is a clump of alder trees which thrive in the 
wet soil and give the area a remarkable feeling of maturity 
for such a young park. During the winter flocks of 
goldfinches and siskins feed on the alder cones using their 
specially adapted beaks to prise out the seed. The siskins are 
a rare sight in the inner city and Lavender Pond is one of the 
few recorded sightings. 

The pond life, as hundreds of school children have found out 
when pond dipping, is surprisingly diverse for an artificial 
pond with numerous water insects, seven types of water snail 
and fish in such profusion that last summer the whole surface 
of the pond was alive with writhing fish spawn. 

The downside of such vigorous growth 
and rapid establishment is the consequent 
need for vigorous management to keep 
the vegetation under control. 



There is a price to pay for such a successful pond as many 
people who have ended up exhausted, covered with mud 
from head to toe will no doubt testify. 

Ben Dewhurst 
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As in a natural fenland there is the 
constant succession from open water to 
dry land. As the vegetation spreads there 
is an annual build up of dead material 
which eventually rises above the water 
level and becomes dry land. Eventually 
Lavender Pond itself would become dry 
land and in time would grow into alder 
woodland. To stop this happening, this 
year for the first time the reed beds have 
been cut back, the marsh dug out and the 
pond dipping area cleared of pond plants. 
This was a major task taking many weeks 
work with the help of almost a hundred 
volunteers over the autumn period. 
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FINDING FUNGI 


F ungi are of very ancient origin and are now regarded as 
distinct from both plants and animals. Although they are 
considered a 'low' form of life, fungi have a certain func- 
tional beauty and have evolved many fascinating structures 
in order to survive. They lack chlorophyll, which is used by 
green plants to manufacture carbohydrates from carbon di- 
oxide and water, and without this ability are obliged to ob- 
tain nutrients from dead plants and animals or else survive as 
parasites. 


Some of the autumn species commonly found in this area are 
gilled fungi like Common Ink Cap, Weeping Widow, Honey 
Fungus, Sulphur Tuft, Deceiver and Brown Roll-rim. The 
equally common non-gilled types include various species of 
Puff-ball, Birch Polypore, Jew's Ear, Dead Man's Fingers, 
Hairy Stereum and Many-zoued Polypore. 




In Britain, fungi can be found throughout the year, but late 
summer and autumn is usually regarded as the fungus season. 
Providing this period is not too dry, a wide variety of species 
will emerge. Few fungi can withstand frosts, so the majority 
will cease fruiting once winter has set in. 


Geastrum triplex 


Cyathus olla 


Fungi grow in all manner of places: under-ground, 
underwater and essentially on any organic material. Many 
gilled fungi appear on manure heaps and animal droppings. 
Grassland species tend to occur on chalk and limestone 
pastures, although some do prefer acid soils. Certain species 
are found only on heaths, while others are confined to coastal 
sand-dunes. The terricolous (growing on soil) toadstools are 
commonly seen in various types of woodland where many 
are associated with broadleaved trees while others are 
specific to pine and fir woods. 

The techniques for finding woodland fungi depend on 
whether they are growing on the ground or high up a tree. In 
order to spot ground-dwelling species, you need to look 
carefully amongst fallen leaves, under shrubbery and in areas 
of unmown grass; many are brown and well camouflaged. 
Bracket fungi are more easily seen since they grow on tree 
trunks and branches. When, you look at trees, watch for 
lumps and shelf-like projections. Some bracket species are 
colourful and others have strange shapes. In a mature wood, 
more fungi will be found round the edge, along the rides and 
in clearings, rather than beneath trees. Old oak and beech 
woods are particularly rewarding places. It is worth-while 
walking right round the base of mature trees searching for 
fungi which grow out near or at ground level, and also 
peering into hollow trunks. 


Fungi are unpredictable: some appear regularly in the same 
places year after year, others may be seen just once. The date 
of appearance may vary from one year to the next by several 
weeks. Since many fungi are ephemeral, remaining in good 
condition for only a few days, it is all too easy to miss them. 
For enthusi asts like myself, this uncertainty only adds to the 
excitement of looking for fungi. Furthermore, the most 
limitless varieties and colours of this fomi of life hold their 
own special fascination. 

Clifford Davy 


Morchella vulgaris 
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UP WITH THE LARK 


I t's ten to four on a June morning. All is quiet 
save the "swish - swish" of the cool, dewy 
grasses as your feet traverse the darkened meadow. 
A fragile, pale hue on the eastern rim of the misty 
horizon heralds the arriving sun of a new day. A 
loud "chirrup" cleaves the silence, followed by a 
flowing, liquid song which floats down from above 
you - the first bird of the dawn chorus. The elu- 
sive source of the sound is hard to pinpoint in the 
still gloomy sky overhead - and there it is, a tiny 
speck ascending vertically on fluttering wings. 
The bird is a Skylark, and the experience timeless. 
The scene could be an upland moor or a sand dune 
from prehistory, it could just as easily be any open, 
country area in Britain today. But it isn't, it's Stave 
Hill Ecological Park in the heart of the docklands, 
home of what are probably Southwark's only nest- 
ing Skylarks. 



You don’t have to get up early to hear a Skylark 
sing. Britain's only vertical take-off songster will 
intermittently serenade the air from before dawn 
until after sunset - that's a 16+ hour day in June. 
The male Skylark sings to announce its 
"ownership" of a tract of land, repel rival male 
Skylarks and, particularly, to attract a female 
Skylark! By the long daylight hours of midsum 
mer Skylarks will have been busy. To raise and 
feed young that will survive the winter months they 
must make the most of the abundance of summer 
food: Skylarks nest between April and August and 
in a good year will produce three broods. By June 
they may well be starting the second of these. 


Skylarks feed and nest only in open country. They 
are a dull, streaky buff colour to blend with the 
sparse cover of their surroundings. They nest in a 
hollow they scrape in the grass (which where 
appropriate may be in a cow's hoofprint.) To avid 
detection of their flightless offspring by 
undesirables such as foxes and egg collectors, the 
birds land away from the nest and walk unseen to 
and from it through the grass. The three or four 
brown-speckled white eggs hatch after eleven 
days. A further eight days sees the young leave the 
nest and another eight sees them flying. 

The young are fed on earth worms, caterpillars, 
beetles, spiders and other "creepy - crawlies" (the 
su mm er food of the birds.) In winter they live on 
weed seeds - Charlock, Groundsel, Sow-thistle and 
a little grain. In spring they feed on young shoots 
and leaves - again usually weed species such as 
grasses, clovers and.... erhm....the odd young Dock 
Leaf.... and occasionally the young tips of corn and 
turnips. However, overall their staple diet of weed 
seeds and insects makes them beneficial to 
humans. As is their spiritual influence. 

For ten months of the year Skylarks sing, only 
pausing in Autumn when they moult and 
recuperate from breeding activities. As man 
cleared dense, ancient forests for agriculture, so the 
Skylark, a bird of open upland and coastal country, 
followed. Recently, I visited the site of an Iron 
Age hill fort and settlement on a chalk hill in 
Dorset. Despite the cold January winds and occa 
sional drizzle, Skylarks sang above me. I could 
imagine living in that ancient village, perched 
above the wildwood of the valleys. Skylarks 
would have serenaded me as I tilled the new-won 
land for long hours on the bleak hilltop. Not 
surprisingly this inspirational bird has a strong 
place in folklore and literature, having 
accompanied our pioneer settlers at the dawn of 
civilisa tion. The bird's freedom of expression and 
ability to rise from our earth bound position and 
sing from above us has resulted in a flood of poetry. 

For Wordsworth the Skylark was an ethereal 
minstrel, a pilgrim of the sky. For Shelley it was 
a blithe spirit, showering the earth with a rain of 
melody. Shelley's work in turn inspired this poem 
from Thomas Hardy, chronicler of Dorset rural 
life, penned just over a century ago. 
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Shelley's Skylark 

( The neighbourhood of Leghorn: March 

1887) 

Somewhere afield here something lies 
In Earth's oblivious eyeless trust 
That moved a poet to prophecies - 
A pitch of unseen, unguarded dust: 

The dust of the lark that Shelley heard, 
And made immortal through times to be; - 
Though it only lived like another bird, 
And knew not its immortality: 

Lived its meek life ; then, one day, fell - 
A little ball of feathers and bone; 

And how it perished, when piped farewell, 
And where it wastes, are alike unknown. 

Maybe it rests in the loam I view, 
Maybe it throbs in the myrtle's green, 
Maybe it sleeps in the coming hue 

Of a grape on the slopes of yon inland 

scene. 

Go find it, faeries, go and find 
That tiny pinch of priceless dust, 

And bring a casket silver-lined, 

And framed of gold that gems encrust; 

And we will lay it safe therein, 

And consecrate it to endless time; 

For it inspired a bard to win 
Ecstatic heights in thought and rhyme. 


Beyond the beauty of the poem's mood, which 
stands in its own right, Hardy's grasp of the 
recycling of the Skylarks material parts shows 
remarkable anticipation of our current ecological 
knowledge. Environmental education circa 1887! 

In these times, when recycling is a buzz- word, it is 
sobering to reflect that we are all made up of 
recycled components. Biologists and statisticians 
have clubbed together to tell us that if you pinch a 
flap of your own skin, between your fingers will 
be several atoms of recycled dinosaur. You have 
probably eaten bread recently. Bread is made from 
wheat, which grows in fields. Skylarks (whether 
or not they have personally inspired Shelley,) die 
in fields and have done so for thousands of years. 
Fungi, bacteria and maggots break them into their 
component parts, some of which are recycled into 
wheat plants. Pinch yourself. Between your 
Fingers are many atoms which once formed parts 
of Skylarks. Do you ever feel like forsaking the 
claustrophobia of modern city life, floating free 
above the ground and singing at the sheer joy of it 
all? Well certain parts of your body already have, 
up with the lark. 



Skylarks can be seen all year round at Stave Hill 
Ecological Park. The nesting birds and their 
young are joined in the winter by many birds, of 
Northern origin, probably Scandinavia. The birds 
flock together for much of this time. They are 
about 17.5 cms from beak to tail, buffy-brown and 
streaky. The bird has a distinctive crest which 
helps to distinguish it from the visually similar 
meadow pipit, with which it is often found. The 
liquid call note of the Skylark is also very different 
from the thin call of the pipit. 


Martin Tickner 
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What Is Urban Nature Conservation? 


T he William Curtis Ecological Park was created in 1977 
as part of the celebrations for the Queen’s Silver Jubilee. 
This park, the first of its kind in Britain, transformed a 
one acre lorry park near Tower Bridge into a green oasis with 
a pond, woodland and sand dune system. In its brief history 
(1977-1985) this site was visited by more than 10,000 visi- 
tors a year - one third of them on organised school visits. Set 
up and managed by The Trust for Urban Ecology, then The 
Ecological Parks Trust, the nature park has encouraged 
others to create, enhance and protect urban wildlife areas. 

During the past ten years interest and positive action in urban 
nature conservation has greatly increased. Today many local 
authorities, including Southwark, now employ ecologists or 


is about bringing nature to city people. It informs people of 
and utilises established wildlife areas which can be found 
throughout the city and may be a railway embankment, land 
left vacant for a number of years or even a solitary tree in a 
busy street. 

The benefits which arise from the interaction of people with 
nature can be divided into four main kinds: emotional, 
physical, intellectual and social benefits. Emotional benefits 
include being able to relax and escape from the pressures of 
urban living, finding a haven and enjoying the peace and 
quiet. In addition to the obvious benefits to health of exercise 
and breathing fresh air, people find their senses sharpening 
in response to the sounds of birds, the sight of bright flowers 



have nature conservation officers. This is something that just 
a few years ago one would have thought unlikely ever to 
happen. The conservation officers are there to oversee all 
aspects of nature conservation, to advise, manage and 
promote urban wildlife sites. An ecology handbook by the 
London Ecology Unit for Southwark gives details of the 
Borough's nature areas. These include 2 sites of Metropolitan 
Importance - Nunhead Cemetery and Sydenham Hill and 
Dulwich Woods, 8 grade 1 quality sites of Borough 
importance and 16 Grade 2 sites. As well as these there are 
many school nature areas and community gardens. All of 
this in Southwark alone. 


or the feel of trees and leaves. They feel refreshed and 
revitalised. Intellectual benefits include discovering things 
about nature and the environment, developing new skills and 
creating an interest in local history. Urban nature parks can 
act as a local social focus since the space makes no particular 
demands on people, they feel able to interact with visitors, 
make friends, chat together in a way that would be 
unthinkable in other environments. Those becoming 
involved with the running of the site would have consid 
erable opportunities to make friends with people they might 
otherwise never meet. 


This trend of becoming more aware of wildlife areas, and 
creating or designating areas as nature parks is not confined 
to London. Urban Wildlife groups can be found across the 
country. Abroad in Holland, Germany, Russia and North 
America urban nature conservation is firmly established. 

At the heart of nature conservation is the relationship 
between people and nature. Eighty per cent of people in 
Britain live in towns and cities, and have little or no contact 
with the ’'natural" environment. Urban nature conservation 


Education, both formal and informal, is an important aspect 
of urban nature conservation particularly for the very young. 
The obvious gains are a knowledge and experience of nature. 
With the introduction of the National Curriculum the local 
nature reserve becomes an important teaching resource 
which can be used to teach not only science butmathematics, 
art and English. 
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Local community action is another facet of urban nature 
conservation. Gunnersbury Triangle and Beech Grove 
Woods are two sites saved because people cared about their 


local nature areas. An important point to come out of these 
inquires is that although these sites were ordinary in terms of 
the number of species present and contain few if any rarities 
the sites were still saved. They were saved because they are 
of enormous value to the local community and because of an 
ever increasing concern about the environment. 

Nature is for all and The Trust for Urban Ecology is keen to 
make their sites accessible for those with disabilities. At 
Dulwich Upper Wood our woodland site in Crystal Palace 
an entrance enabling those in wheelchairs to enter the park 
has been built and was officially opened by the Mayor of 
Southwark early last year. Phase two of the project to 
improve access throughout the Wood is under way and 
includes surfaced paths with handrails. At Stave Hill 
Ecological Park the education section of the park is being 
redesigned for those with disabilities. A scent and texture 
feature is planned for those with visual disabilities and the 
paths will be suitable for people in wheelchairs and those 
who need to use walking frames. Lavender Pond also has 
plans for a path through the site suitable for those with 


walking difficulties and will include a scent and texture herb 
trail. 

Traditionally the nature conservation movement has been 
dominated by the white middle class. Urban nature 
conservation now has the opportunity to redress that balance 
and reach out to minority groups and to all classes. 

Urban nature conservation is an essential part of improving 
the standard of living for city people by transforming the 
environment and enriching personal well being. For me the 
attraction of urban wildlife is that it never ceases to excite 
and amaze. Look carefully through the maze of streets and 
you can find fragments of ancient woodland, foxes hunting 
along railway embankments and kestrels flying high above 
shops and offices. At Dulwich Upper Wood in Crystal 
Palace, for instance, over 230 species of fungi , 250 plants and 
three types of Woodpecker can be found within just 5 acres 
in the middle of London! 

Diane Lakey. 


FORUM 

LAVENDER POND PUMPHOUSE 

Many people in Surrey Docks have watched with interest the building saga in the Pumphouse next to Lavender Pond Nature 
Park. At last, in the week before Christmas, the building was handed over to the Pumphouse Education Trust. The Trust is 
made up of local people and local organisations who have been involved in all the complex negotiations to redesign and 
refurbish the building. 


Now the building is completed it contains two classrooms, office space, a large hall, kitchen and museum space. The building 
is accessible for disabled people and has a lift to all floors. Unfortunately, the refurbishment money was not enough to cover 
the entire works and a number of areas need further investment. For example, there is no healing for the main hall. 

Apart from this the building is now able to house a number of important and exciting projects. 

SCHOOLS 

For many years schoolchildren from all over London have visited Lavender Pond Nature Park. This work has been led by 
the resi dent teacher. The addition of the classrooms means that the work can begin to expand and develop into wider areas 
of education. 

ROTHERHITHE HERITAGE MUSEUM 

The Pumphouse is now home for the Rotherhithe Heritage Museum. This collection established by a local man, Ron Goode 
will be set up and displayed in the Pumphouse. It is made up of items found locally and on the foreshore of the Thames. 
More recently a substantial amount of archive materials and items have been donated by Peake Freans. The collection is 
being documented and installed. It will be open to the public and schools later in the year. 

COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 

In the Spring there will be a number of After School Clubs for local children, subjects will include arts, music, acting, nature 
and many more. Other piojects to be set up will be a Pop-iu for senior citizens, focussing on forgotten memories of Surrey 
Docks and Southwark and providing a place to meet and chat. 

If you would like any furtherinfomiation about activities in the Pumphouse please contact Kathy O'Brien BobFaller-Fritsch 
or Ron Goode on 232 0498 or 23 1 2976. 


Kathy O'Brien. 


A LOCAL VIEW POINT 


I've lived in Rotherhithe all my life and before Lavender Pond Nature Park I had to go out to Epping Forest or down to Kent 
to find a pond with frogs and fish. After the creation of the park I've spent many a day at the pond watching the wildlife 
and seeing the children pond dipping. In the summer there's nowhere better to sit down and have a chat. Now that I'm 
getting older I'm finding it harder to help out with the work on the pond but I w ould like to sec more people coming down 
helping out or just enjoying the park. 


B. Blythe 

440, Rotherhithe Street. 
Member of L.P.M.C. 
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WILDF LOWERS 


One of the main attractions of Stave Hill Ecological Park is the wide variety of 
British wildflowers which cover the grassland areas from early Spring through to 
late Summer. 

In the two years since the ground was first seeded several species have become 
well-established: Hay Rattle, Corncockle and several varieties of Vetch. Species 
rapidly gaining ground as the park develops include White Campion, Heartsease 
and Meadow Cranesbill. Flax and Cuckoo Flower are still quite rare, but it is hoped 
that these and a number of other species will become more common over the next 
few years. 

Seven different seed mixes were used on the park: Dry Bank mix. Early and Late 
Flowering Meadow, Wear Tolerant Grassland, Corn field and Acid Heath. All the 
species in the mixes are British natives and all mixes can be bought from British 
seed merchants. 

Each type of grassland needs slightly different management, mainly mowing or 
s trimming at different times of the year and many grow best on rather poor soils. 
Raking and removing the cuttings is important in maintaining a low soil fertility. 
Invading Clover is a problem in some areas and we are investigating a variety of 
methods of controlling it. Hand-weeding and the use of a specific herbicide are 
two possibilities, but "biological control" may be possible by seeding the affected 
areas with plants parasitic on clover such as Hay Rattle and Eyebright. 

Amongst the wildflowers one can find several herbs in common use today, such as 
Marjoram and Sweet Camomile, and more old-fashioned herbs like Fleabane 
(which used to be used to combat fleas and mites) and Self Heal (which was once 
used as a remedy for Diptheria and throat infections). 

Creating meadows, such as those found at Stave Hill Ecological Park, in cities and 
towns are important for a number of reasons. They create an attractive feature in 
what would- otherwise be a concrete desert and offer an important educational 
resource for city children. They also contain many of our threaten plant species 
and are a vital source of food and shelter for butterflies, moths, bees and wasps. 
Recent statistics tell us that Britain has lost 97% of its wildflower meadows and 
20% of our native flora is threatened. Creating meadows and managing them 
correctly helps to abate this trend. 


Rebeka Clark. 


THE T.R.U.E. STORY 


T he Trust for Urban Ecology exists to promote the devel- 
opment of knowledge and expertise in the fields of urban 
ecology and nature conservation. We aim to: 

Develop the means toconserve and enhance natural elements 
of the urban landscape. 

Stimulate public interest in appreciation of nature in towns 
and cities. 

Promote the use of urban nature areas for the health, 
enjoyment and education of all sections of the community. 

Provide information, advice and expertise on the design, 
creation and management of urban greenspaces. 



TRUE 


TRUST FOR URBAN ECOLOGY 

The Trust for Urban Ecology (formerly the Ecological Parks 
Trust) was founded in 1977 by the eminent environmentalist 
Max Nicholson to run Britain's first urban nature park, the 
William Curtis Ecological Park. 

Originally an old lorry park near Tower Bridge, the 2 acre 
site was transformed into a mosaic of different habitats 
including woodland, flower-rich grassland and a pond. The 
park was closely monitored to follow the progress of 
introduced plants and animals - and those that arrived of their 
own accord. 

By the time the park closed in 1985 tens of thousands of 
people had enjoyed the experience of wildlife in the heart of 
London and many returned home to begin similar ventures 
in their own towns and cities. 

In recent years the Trust has undertaken a variety of 
innovative activities: producing a handbook on the subject 
of setting-up and running urban nature parks, conducting the 
first review of research in urban ecology, designing and 
managing 3 nature parks, organizing conferences and 
training courses, and developing a tehnical advise and 
assistance service. 

STAVE HILL ECOLOGICAL PARK 

Situated in the centre of the Surrey Docks redevelopment 
area, this 5 acre park is the successor to the William Curtis 
Ecological Park. A mosaic of woodland, scrub and grassland 
habitats have been created on formerly derelict dockland. 
Part of the park is being developed as an Education Area, 
with special facilities for the disabled and blind being 
incorporated into an ambitious programme to demonstrate 


methods of habitat creation. Three new schools are planned 
for adjacent sites, including a new City Technology College, 
and we hope to involve pupils in our programme of research 
and monitoring. The park is wardened and open to the public 
at all times. 



DULWICH UPPER WOOD 



This 5 acre nature park has been developed by the Trust from 
a patch of ancient woodland and the old gardens of now 
demolished Victorian houses. The wood supports 250 
species of plant species and over 230 types of fungi, 43 
species of birds nest in the wood including all 3 British 
woodpeckers. 

The park is well used by the local residents and 
schoolchildren. An ambitious programme to improve access 
for disabled people is underway. The park is wardened and 
open to the public at all times. 

LAVENDER POND NATURE PARK 



A two acre site in Rothcrhithe with a large freshwater pond, 
reedbeds, alder can*, and mixed woodland. The park was 
created in 1981 and has developed as an educational facility. 
Current development work is focusing on creating specialist 
nurseries formarsh and aquatic plants and wildflo wers where 
children can learn to grow native plants. The park is 
wardened and the adjacent Pumphouse provides educational 
and community facilities. 

Ian Barrett 
Director 



HOW TO FIND US 



VOLUNTEERS 

If you are interested in helping out at Stave Hill or Lavender Pond please get in touch with the Wardens: 
Diane Lakey at Stave Hill on 237 9165 and Ben Dewhurst at Lavender Pond on 232 0498. Jobs vary 
from maintaining clear paths, picking up litter, tree planting, cutting and raking meadows, pond 
maintenance and delivering leaflets, etc. No previous practical experience or knowledge of nature 
conservation is necessary. Come along and give it a try. You'll be surprised at how much fun it can be 
to work out in the open and as part of a team. And don't worry about the work load everyone works at 
their own pace. So see you soon! 

if you would like a copy of the next issue of The 
Dock Leaf please send a stamped addressed envelope 
to The Trust for Urban Ecology , Timber Pond Road , 

London SE16 1AG. 

DONATION S 

If you would like to make a donation please make cheques and postal orders payable to 'Trust for Urban 
Ecology' and send it to Stave Hill Ecological Park, Timber Pond Road, Rotherhithe, London, SE16 
1AG. Thank you. 

The Trust for Urban Ecology would like to thank: UK 2000, BTCV, Shell Better Britain Campaign, 
Nature Conservancy Council, London Borough of Southwark, Ernest Cook Trust, LDDC, Charities Aid 
Foundation, WWF (UK), Carnegie UK Trust, Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, Mitchell Trust, British 
Gas, British Telecom, Hi-Lo Manufacturing Ltd, Horniman Museum , P&P Corporate Systems Ltd and 
Lloyds Bank. 
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